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Deprivation [in law], is when a clergyman, as a bifhop, 
par Con, vicar or prebend, is deprived, or depofed from his pre- 
ferment, for any matter in fa£l or law. Phillips. 

To DEPRPVE. v. a. [from dt and privo, Latin.] 

1. To bereave one of a thing ; to take it away from him. 

Ood hath deprived her or wildom, neither hath lie imparted 
to her undemanding. j ob xxxix . , 

He lamented the lofs of an excellent fervant, and the hor- 
rid manner in which he had been deprived of him. Clarendon . 

Now wretched Oedipus, depriv'd of light, 

Led a long death in everlafting night. Pope's Statius. 

2. To hinder ; to debar from. 

From his face I fnall be hid, depriv’d 
His blefled count’nance. Milton’s Paradife Left , h. xi. 

The ghofts reje&ed, are th’ unhappy crew 
Depriv’d of fepulchres, and fun'ral due 

3. To releafe ; to free from. 

Moft happy he, 

Whofe leaft delight fufficeth to deprive 
Remembrance of all pains which him oppreft. Spenfer . 

4. To put out of an office. 

A minifter, deprived for inconformity, faid, that if they de- 
prived him it fhould coft an hundred mens lives. Bacon. 

Depth, n. f [from deep , of diep , Dutch.] 

I. Deepnefs; the meafure of any thing from the furface down- 
wards. 

As for men, although they had buildings in many places 
higher than the depth of the water, yet that inundation had a 
long continuance. Bacon’s New Atlanta. 

We have large and deep caves of feveral depths : thedeep- 
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eft are funk fix hundred fathoms. 

The left to that unhappy region tends, 

Which to the depth of Tartarus defcends. 

For though, in nature, depth and height 
,Are equally held infinite. 

In poetry the height we know 
’Tis only infinite below. 

2. Deep place; not a fhoal. 

The falfe tides fkim o’er the cover’d land. 

And feamen with diflembled depths betray. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 

3. Theabyfs; a gulph of infinite profundity. 

When he prepared the heavens I was there, when he fet a 
compafs upon the face of the depth. Prov. viii. 27. 

4. The middle or height of a feafon. 

And in the depth of winter, in the night, 

You plow the raging feas to coafts unknown. Denham. 
The earl of Newcaftle, in the depth of Winter, refcued 
the city of York from the rebels. Clarenchn. 

5. Abftrufenefs; obfcurity. 

There are greater depths and obfeurities in an elaborate and 
well written piece of nonfenfe, than in the moft abftrufe trad! 
of fchool divinity. Addifon s Whig Examiner. 

Depth of a Squadron or Batallion , is the number of men in the 
file. Milit. Di£I. 

ToDETTHEN. v. a. [< diepen , Dutch.] To deepen, or make 
deeper. Did. 

To Depu'celate. v. a. [ depuceler , French.] To deflower; 
to bereave of virginity. Did. 

DepuTsion. n.f. [ depulfion , Latin.] A beating or thrufting 
away. 

DepuTsory. adj. [from deputfus , Latin.] Putting away; 
averting. Did. 

To DEPURATE. v. a. [ depurer , French, from depur go, Lat.] 
To purify ; to cleanfe ; to free any thing from its impurities. 

Chemiftry enabling us to depurate bodies, and in fome 
meafure to analize them, and take afunder their hetero- 
geneous parts, in many chemical experiments we may better 
than in others, know what manner of bodies we employ ; art 
having made them more fimple, or uncompounded, than na- 
ture alone is wont to prefent them to us. Boyle. 

De'pu rate. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Cleanfed; freed from dregs and impurities. 

2. Pure ; not contaminated. 

Neither can any boaft a knowledge depurate from the defile- 
ment of a contrary, within this atmofphere of fleffi. Glanv. 

DepuRa'tion. n.f. [ depuratio , Latin.] 

1. The a& of feparating the pure from the impure part of any 
thing. 

Brimftone is a mineral body, of fat and inflammable parts ; 
and this is either ufed crude, and called fulphur vive , or is of 
a fadder colour, and, after depuration, fuch as we have in mag- 
deleons, or rolls of a lighter yellow. Brown s Vidgar Errours. 

What hath been hitherto difeourfed, inclines us to look upon 
the ventilation and depuration of the blood as one of the prin- 
cipal and conftant ufes of refpiration. Boyle’ s Spring of the Air. 

2. The cleanfing of a wound from its filth. 

To Depu're. v. a. [depurer, French.] 

1. To cleanfe; to free fretm impurities. 

z. To purge; to free from fome noxious quality. 

It produced plants of fuch imperfection and harmful quality, 
as the waters of the general flood could not fo wafh out or 
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dtpme, but that the fame defeaion hath had continuance la 
the very generation and nature of mankind. d » . ? 

Deputation. n.J. [deputation, French.] 0 a H } - 

1. f he act of deputing, or fending awav 
million. 

2. Vicegerency; the pofleffion of any commiffion given. 

Cut me off the heads 
Of all the fav’rites that the abfent king 
In deputation left behind him here, 

When he was peifonal in the Iriffi war. Shake/. Henry IV 
He looks not below the moon, but hath deflgned the reei* 
ment of fublunary affairs unto fubl unary deputations. Brown 
The authority of confcience ftands founded upon its vice- 
gerency and deputation under God. South’s Senm,* 

To DEPUTE, v. a. [deputes French.] To fend tith 7(1 
cial commiffion ; to impower one to tranfaCf inftead of an- 
other. 

And Abfalom faid unto him, See thy matters are cr 00 d and 
right, but there is no man deputed of the king to hear. 2 Sa 
A bilhop, by deputing a prieft or chaplain to adminifter the 
facraments, may corredi and remove him for his demerits. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

And Linus thus, deputed by the reft, 

The heroes welcome,' and their thanks exprefs’d. Rofcomm. 

Df/puty. n. f [depute, Fr. from deputatus, Latin.] A lieu- 
tenant ; a viceroy ; one that is appointed by a fpecial commif- 
fion to govern and adt inftead of another. 

He exercifeth dominion over them as the vicegerent and 
deputy of Almighty God. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

He was vouched his immediate deputy upon earth, and vice- 
roy of the creation, and lord lieutenant of the world. South. 

2. Any one that tranfadls bufinefs for another. 

Prefbyters, abfcr.t through infirmity from their churches, 
might be faid to preach by thofe deputies , who, in their Head, 
did but read homilies. Hooker , b. v. f. 21. 

A man hath a body, and that body is confined to a place; 
but where friendftiip is, all offices of life are, as it were, 
gran:ed to him and his deputy ; for he may exercife them by 
his friend. L-acon, By ay iti. 

3. [In law.] One that exercifes any office or other thing in 

another man’s right, whofe forfeiture or mifdemeanour lhall 
caule the officer or perfon for whom he ads to lofc his 
office. Phillips. 

To Dequ aTtitate. v. a. [from de and quantitas , Latin.] 
To diminifh the quantity of. 

This we affirm of pure gold ; for that which is current, 
and pafleth in ftamp amongft us, by reafon of its allay, which 
is a proportion of filver or copper mixed therewith, is actually 
dequantiiaied by fire, and poffibly by frequent extinction. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 2. 

Der. A term ufed in the beginning of names of places. It is 
generally to be derived front beop, a wild beaft, unlefs the 
place ftands upon a river ; for then it may rather be fetched 
from the Britifh duty i. e. water. Gibfon’s Camden. 

To Deracinate, v. a. [deracincr, French.] 

1. To pluck or tear up by the roots. 

Her fallow’' leas. 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon; while that the cutter rufts 

That fhould deracinate fuch favagery. Shakejp. Henry V. 

2. To aholifh ; to deftroy ; to extirpate. 

To DERA'IN £ v - a - [ dijrationare , or dirationare , Latin. J 

1. To prove; tojuftify. 

When the parfon of any church is difturbed to demand 
tythes in the next parijfh by a writ of indicavit , the patron 
fhall have a writ to demand the advowfon of the tythes being 
in demand ; and when it is deraigned , then fhall the plea pals 
in the court chriftian, as far forth as it is deraigned in the 
king’s court. Blount. 

2. To diforder ; to turn out of courfe. hhidl* 

DeraTgnment. ] r r , ; • t 

T >. / <•»•/. rfrom deraignA 

Derainment. ) j l 

1. The ad of deraigning or proving. 

2. A difordering or turning out of courfe. 

3. A di (charge of profeflion ; a departure out of religion. 

In fome places the fubftantive dereignment is ufed in the very 
literal fignification with the French difrayer , or defr angei , 
that is, turning out of courfe, difplacing, or fetting out o 
order ; as dcraign?nent or departure out of religion, and deicign- 
ment or difeharge of their profeffion, which is fpoken of thoe 
religious men who forfook their orders and profeflions. Blount. 

Dera'y. n.f. [from defrayer , French, to turn out of the rig t 
way.] 

1. Tumult; diforder; noife. , r 

1. Merriment; jollity; folemnity. Dougajs ♦ 

To Dire. v. a. [bejuan, Saxon.] To hurt. Obfolete. 

So from immortal race he does proceed, 

That mortal hands may not withftand his might; 

Dred for his derring doe, and bloody deed ; 

For all in blood and fpoil is his delight. Fairy $h<een, • ,u 
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DeRELi'ction. n.f. [derelitlf Latin.] An utter forfaking Of 
leaving; an abandoning. 

There is no other thing to be looked for, but the effects of 
‘God’s moft juft difpleafure, the withdrawing of grace, dere- 
liction in this world, and in the world to come confulion. Hooker . 
Derelicts, n.f pi. [In law.] Such goods as are wilfully 
thrown away, or relinquifhed bv the owner. Ditt. 

To DERi'DE. v. a. [ derideo , Latin.] 

1. To laugh at; to mock ; to turn to ridicule 5 to fcorn. 

And before whofe prefence to offend with any the leaft un- 
feemlinefs, we would be furely as loth as they who moft re- 
prehend or deride what we do. Hooker , b. v. f. ? 9 * 

What fhall be the portion of thofe who have derided God’s 
word, and made a mock of every thing that is facred and 
relio-ious ? Tillotfon , Serm. ii< 

° Thefe Tons, ye gods* who with flagitious pride 
Infult my darknefs, and my groans deride. Pope’s Statius. 
Deri'd er. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A mocker; a fcoffer. 

Upon the wilful violation of oaths, execrable blafphemies, 
and like contempts offered by deriders of religion, fearful 
tokens of divine revenge have been known to follow. Hooker. 

2. A droll ; a buffoon. 

DeRi'sion. n.f. [1 derifio , Latin.] 

1. The a£t of deriding or laughing at. 

2. Contempt; fcorn; a laughing-ftock. 

I am in derifion daily; every one mocketh me. Jer. xx. 7. 
Thou makeft us a reproach to our neighbours, a fcorn and 
a derifion to them that are round about us. Pj. xliv. 1 j. 

Enfnar’d, affaulted, overcome, led bound, 

Thy foes derifion , captive, poor and blind. 

Into a dungeon thrulf. Milton s Agonijles , /. 364. 

Are we grieved with the fcorn and derifion of the prophane ? 
Thus was the blefled Jefus defpifed and rejedfed of men. Rogers. 

Vanity is the natural weaknefs of an ambitious man, which 
expofes him to the fecret fcorn and derifion of thofe he con- 
verles with. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 255. 

DerEsive. adj. [from deride.'] Mocking ; fcoffing. 

O’er all the dome they quaff, they feaft; 

Derifve taunts were fpread from gueft to gueft, 

And each in jovial mood his mate addreft. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Derisory, adj. [deriforius, Latin.] Mocking; ridiculing. 
Derivable, adj. [from derive .] Attainable by right of 

defeent or derivation. 

God has declared this the eternal rule and ftandard of all 
honour derivable upon me, that thofe who honour him fhall 
be honoured by him. South’s Sermons. 

Derivation, n.f [ derlvatio , Latin.] 

1. A draining of water ; a turning of its courfe; letting out. 
When it began to fwell, it would every way difeharge itfelf 
by any defeents or declivities of the ground ; and thefe iffues 
and derivations being once made, and fupplied with new wa- 
ters pufhing them forwards, would continue their courfe ’till 
they arrived at the fea, juft as other rivers do. Burnet. 

[In grammar,] The tracing of a word from its original. 

Your Iordfhip here feems to diflike my taking notice, that 
the derivation of the word fubftance favours the idea wc have 
of it; and your Iordfhip tells me, that very little weight D to 
be laid on it, on a bare grammatical etymology. Locke. 

3. The tracing of any thing from its fource. 

As touching traditional communication, and tradition of 

thofe truths that I call connatural and engraven, I do not 
doubt but many of thofe truths have had the help of that derU 
vatic n. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

4. [In medicine.] The drawing of a humour from one part of 
the body to another. 

Derivation differs from revulfion only in the meafure of the 
diftance, and the force of the medicines ufed: if we draw it 
to fome very remote, or, it may be, contrary part, we call 
that revulfion ; if only to fome neighbouring place, and by 
gentle means, we call it derivation. TVifeman on Tumours. 
Derivative, adj. [derivative, Latin.] Derived or taken 
from another. 

As it is a derivative perfection, fo it is a diftinc! kind of 
perfection from that which is in God. Hale’s Origin of Mank. 
Derivative, n.f [from the adjeCtive.] The thino- or word 
derived or taken from another. 

f or honour, 

’Tis a derivative from me to mine, 

And only that I ftand for. Sbakefpeare’s Winter’s Tale 

The word honeftus originally and ftridtly fignifies no more 
than creditable, and is but a derivative from honour, which 
fignifies credit or honour. South’s Ser. 

•Leri vatively. adv. [from derivative.] In 


z. 


manner. 


To DERl'VE. v. a. [ deriver , French, from derive , Latin.] 

L I O turn the con rfp r>f unv t-li I nrr • Ipftinn. • 


They endeavour to derive the varieties of colours from 
various proportion of the direCl progrefs or motioxi of thefe 
globules to their circumvolution, or motion about their ewii 
Centre. on Colours - 

This property of it feems rathef to haYe-been derived from 
the Pretorian foldiers, who infolently affumed the difpofihg of 
the empire. Decay of Piety* 

Men derive their ideas of duration from their reflection oil 
the train of ideas they obferve to fucceed one another in their 
own underftandings. Loch a 

From thefe two caufes of the laxity and rigidity of the 
fibres, the methodifts, an ancient fet of phyficians, derived all 
difeafes of human bodies with a great deal of reafon; for the 
fluids derive their qualities from the folids. Arbuthnot » 

3. To communicate to another, as from the origin and fource. 

Chrift having Adam’s nature as we have, but incorrupt^ 
deriveth not nature, but incorruption, and that immediately 
from his own perfon, unto all that belong unto him. hooker * 
The cenfors of thefe wretches, who, I am fui e, could de - 
rive no fanclity to them from their own perfon s ; yet upon this 
account, that they had been confecrated by the offering incenfe 
in them, were, by God’s fpecial command, fequeftered from 
all common ufe. South’s Sermons. 

4. To communicate to by defeent of blood. 

Befides the readinefs of parts, an excellent difpofition of 
mind is derived to your Iordfhip from the parents of two gene- 
rations, to whom I have the honour to be known. Felton . 

5. To fpread ; to diffufe gradually from one place to another. 

The ftreams of the publick jufticc were derived into every 
part of the kingdom. Davies on Ireland* 

6. [In grammar ] To trace a word from its origin. 

To De'rive. v. n. 

1. To come from ; to owe its origin to. 

He that refills the pow’r of Ptolomy, 

Refills the pow’r of heav’n ; for pow’r from heav’n 
Deri- es, and monarchs rule by gods appointed. Priori 

2. To defeend from. 

I am, my lord, as well deriv’d as he. 

As well polled. Shakejpeare ’s Midfummer Night’s Dream * 

DerPver. n.f. [from derive] 
i. One that draws or fetches from the original. 

Such a one makes a man not only a partaker of other mens 
fins, but alfo a deriver of the whole intire guilt of them to 
himfelt. South’s Sermons . 

Dern. adj. [beapnj Saxon.] 

1. Sad; folitary. 

2. Barbarous; cruel. Obfolete. 

Dernie r, adj. Laft. It is a mere French word, and ufed 
only in the following phrale. 

In the Imperial chamber, the term for the profecution of an 
appeal is not circumfcribed by the term of One or two years, 
as the law elfewhere requires in the Umpire, this being the 
dernier refort and fupreme court of judicature. Ayliffe’s Parerg. 
To Derog ate, v. a. [derogo, Latin.] 

I. I o do an acl contrary to a preceding law or cuftom, fo as 
to diminilh its former value. 

By feveral contrary cufloms and ftiles ufed here, many of 
thofe civil and canon laws are controuled and derogated. Hale . 
T' 0 lcflbn the worth of any perfon or thing; to difparage. 

T o De rogate. v. n. 1 o degenerate ; to do a tiling contrary 
to one’s calling or dignity. 

We fhould be injurious to virtue itfelf, if we did derogate 
from them whom their induftry hath made great. Hooker. 
De rogate. adj. [from the verb.] Damaged; leffened in 
value. 

Into her womb convey fterility ; 

Dry up in her the organs of increafe, 

And from her derogate body never fpring 
A babe to honour her ! Sbakefpeare’s King Lear . 

' rioN * n • f [ derogatio , Latin.] 

breaking and making void a former law 


of 


or 


mens. 
derivative 


turn the courfe of any thing ; letting out; communicating. 
Company leffens the fhame of vice by fharing it, and abates 

channeTs 6111 ^ ** C ° mm ° n ° dium ^ derl ™g it into many 

2. To deduce from its original. 


South’s Sermons. 


1. The act 
contract. 

It was indeed but a wooing ambaffage, with good refpedts 
to entertain the king in good affe&ion ; but nothing was done 
or handled to the derogation of the king’s late treaty with the 

Ita tT S ‘ . Macon's Henry VII. 

. : r hat wn . lc ^ en jo»ns the deed is certainly God’s law ; and it 
is alfo certain, that the feripture, which allows of the will, is 
neither the derogation nor relaxation of that law. South’s Serm . 

2. A difpa raging; leffening or taking away the worth of any 
per fPD ?\ th \ n S‘ Sometimes with to, properly with from. 

VV Inch, though never fo neceffary, they could not eafilv 
now admit, without fome fear of derogation from their credit • 
and therefore that which once they had done, they became for 
ever after refolute to maintain EL ok/- Pr-^r 

So furely he is a very brave man, neither is that any thino- 
which I fpeak to his derogation ; for in that I Lid he is a min- 
gled people , t IS no difpraife. Sptvfer on Ireland. 
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